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Home Ownership Increasing 


The New York Times published on December 26 in 
its special feature section an account of the increase in 
home ownership in the United States during the last few 
years. An interesting feature of the article is the follow- 
ing chart of building and loan association assets, which 
is reproduced below by permission of the Times. 


ASSETS OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
TOTAL FOR UNITED STATES 
1906 TO 1925 
CHART PREPARED BY DIVISION OF BUILDING AND HOUSING 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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It is stated that in 1920 there were only 45 home owners 
to every 100 people, but it is estimated that in 1930 more 
than one-half of the entire population will own their own 
homes. The publication of the census figures on home 
ownership aroused the country to a realization of the 
situation. A campaign to stimulate home ownership was 
begun. Building and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies and banks are helping to finance home ownership. 
The Department of Commerce has issued a circular of 
directions on home buying. 

Building and loan associations and savings banks urge 
the prospective owner to save money steadily until a suffi- 
cient amount for the first payment is obtained. Then the 
association will, if it is desired, investigate the property. 

oans of from 50 to 70 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty are made. The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
the largest savings bank in New York City, financed 
3,000 homes in one development in 1925, in addition to 
individual applicants. The Bowery Savings Bank has 
7,000 small mortgage loans. A number of large em- 
ployers, such as U. S. Steel, General Motors, etc., assist 
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their employes to buy homes either by lending directly 
on mortgage or by laying out developments for them. 

In 1922, only 40 per cent of the building in the coun- 
try was for residential purposes. In 1925, it was 64 per 
cent. In New York state one-third of the homes pur- 
chased in 1925 were financed by building and loan asso- 
ciations. In July, 1926, 58 per cent of the resources of 
all the savings banks in New York state were invested 
in mortgages. 

The increase in wages within the last few years has 
helped to make the increase in home ownership possible. 


- As yet, however, home ownership is possible for only 


about 30 per cent of the population, or those earning 
more than $2,500 a year. 

Although nothing is said about it in the Times article, 
the chart published above suggests strongly that the rapid 
upward trend that began in 1920 was influenced by the 
coming of national prohibition. It will be observed that 
there was a substantial increase in 1921 and 1922 in spite 
of the country-wide industrial depression. This corre- 
sponds to the increase in savings bank deposits which has 
frequently been noted. While it is difficult to separate 
the various causes of a movement of this kind, it seems 
safe to assume that prohibition has played a considerable 
part in it. 

The increase in home ownership appears also to be a 
concomitant of the increasingly wide distribution of 
ownership of industrial securities which is being pointed 
to as one of the most significant facts of the present 

“Criminal Syndicalism”’ 


An illuminating study of the administration of the 
Criminal Syndicalism Law in California has just been 
published by the California Committee of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. The author of the report is George 
W. Kirchwey, formerly Dean of the Law School of 
Columbia University. It is an unusually discriminating 
and temperate discussion of a very controversial theme. 
Dr. Kirchwey disarms criticism on the part of ardent 
partisans of criminal syndicalism legislation by such 
passages as these: “The Criminal Syndicalism Act of 
California is a concrete expression of war psychology 
which is not without precedent in the history of free 
government and which was paralleled by similar enact- 
ments in most of the other states during the brief period 
of our participation in the world war. . i 

“Climatic and other conditions have made the state 
largely dependent for its prosperity on migratory and 
other temporary workers. Many, if not most, of these 
workers were members of the I. W. W. and some of 
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them of the Communist Labor Party. The public utter- 
ances and the literature of both these organizations had 
at times given expression to language of unconsidered 
threat and violence. It was currently believed that both 
aimed at revolution-activities that menaced the peace and 
prosperity of the commonwealth. There may have been 
isolated distressing acts of sabotage by some of their 
members. No decent law-abiding citizen could be ex- 
pected to put up with such a condition of affairs.” 
Having thus evidenced a sympathetic understanding 
of the origin of such laws, Dr. Kirchwey proceeds to 
examine with minute care the administration of the law 
in California. The provisions of the act defining crimi- 
nal syndicalism are summarized as follows: “The second 
section of the act in question enumerates in five sub-sec- 
tions, the various forms in which the crime of criminal 
syndicalism may manifest itself. The first of these con- 
sists in advocating, teaching or aiding and abetting crimi- 
nal syndicalism by spoken or written words or personal 
conduct; the second, in wilfully and deliberately justify- 
ing or seeking to justify criminal syndicalism by spoken 
or written words; the third, in printing, publishing, issu- 
ing, circulating or publicly displaying any book or other 
printed or written material containing advocacy or teach- 
ing of criminal syndicalism; the fourth, in organizing 
any society, group or assemblage whose object it is to 
advocate, teach or aid and abet criminal syndicalism or 
in being or knowingly becoming a member of such an 
organization ; and the fifth makes punishable, as felonies, 
any and all overt acts of a criminal nature which aim to 
effect a change in the existing political or industrial 
situation.” 

It is important to note that all the overt acts here for- 
bidden when in the nature of propaganda, are now punish- 
able under the penal code and “that those who aid and 
abet have always been in the same category with those 
who actually commit crime.” The distinguishing thing 
about the penal provisions of this statute is “that it ex- 
tends the penalties heretofore incurred by the criminal 
and his accomplice or abettor to such as may advocate 
or teach the forbidden practices and that it makes all 
such conduct felonious.” 

Dr. Kirchwey finds that prosecutions under this statute 
were very numerous at first, but that it has fallen largely 
into disuse. “The picture is one of sudden, immense 
activity following immediately on the enactment of the 
law, with a complete cessation of effort within the short 
space of five years. The act went into effect April 30, 
1919. The first arrests were made in San Francisco less 
than a week later, on May 6, 1919. Then they followed 
thick and fast, the scene shifting from the Bay cities to 
Stockton, to Los Angeles, to Eureka and again to.Oak- 
land, to Stockton and Eureka, and occasionally to Sacra- 
mento, winding up at a logging camp at Lasco, Lassen 
County, August 15, 1924, and then and ever since then— 
brooding peace! One wonders what it was all about. Has 
the state been saved? Or has the community wakened to 
the fact that it was, after all, only a ghost-hunt that it 
was lured into? 

“Tt appears now, in the cold light of ‘the morning 
after,’ that these fears were much exaggerated. The 
Communist Labor Party of California at its worst was 
found to have only a handful of members, largely of the 
idealistic, pacifist type, who, like Miss Whitney, were 
opposed to any kind of violence. The I. W. W. are still 
a going concern. Unmolested by the law, they hold their 
meetings in California and elsewhere, circulate their 


literature, wear their buttons, and dream their dreams 
of a new and better world. Apparently the only things 
that have changed are the attitude and temper of th 
public. The Criminal Syndicalism Act is still on the 
statute books, but the fear which engendered it and which 
made for its vindictive enforcement is no more.” 


Interestingly enough it appears that the constitutionality 
of the Criminal Syndicalism Law seems to be established. 
In this connection Dr. Kirchwey says: “While the courts 
are sensitive to infringements on the constitutional rights 
of the citizen and will not tolerate a palpable violation 
of these rights, they are at the same time properly re- 
luctant to nullify an act of the legislature on the ground 
of its conflict with the fundamental law in any case where 
there is room for a substantial difference of opinion as to 
its clarity or where its uncertainties are robbed of their 
mischief by established rules of pleading. 


“The act is, upon the whole a constitutional 
exercise of the legislative power. As construed by the 
courts it does not, either expressly or by implication, 
unwarrantably restrict the constitutional right of free 
speech nor is it so general or ambiguous in its definitions 
of the crime of criminal syndicalism as to deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law, nor does it, in violation of the constitutional 
guarantee of liberty of person, penalize membership in a 
criminal organization irrespective of the knowledge which 
the accused member might have had as to the unlawful 
purposes of the organization. In all these rulings the 
courts undeniably reached a sound conclusion, though the 
decision with respect to the necessity of establishing the 
defendant’s guilty knowledge was vitiated by the furthe 
ruling that such knowledge might be inferred by the jury, 
from the mere fact of membership in such an organiza- 
tion. Of all the decisions of the appellate courts on the 
Criminal Syndicalism Act, this was certainly the most in- 
defensible on principle and the most vicious in its con- 
sequences.” 

Many technical questions are discussed leading to this 
general conclusion: “Thus we have the painful spectacle 
of a law converted, in many instances, by maladministra- 
tion into an instrumentality of injustice and oppression. 
If, as has been said above, a law is to be judged not by 
its form and expressed purpose, but by its works, the 
Criminal Syndicalism Act of California must stand con- 
demned.” 


Who Buys Foreign Bonds 


Small investors buy a large proportion of the foreign 
bonds sold in the United States, according to Dwight W. 
Morrow, of J. P. Morgan and Company, in Foreign 
Affairs for January. In January, 1924, a study of the 
sales of three investment houses showed that 409 people 
participated in one loan with an average investment of 
$2,350. In another, larger loan 1,741 people bought bonds 
from the same houses with an average investment of 
$3,100. 

In 1926, a wider inquiry was made. Information about 
five foreign loans was secured from 24 investment houses 
in different parts of the country. These houses had sol 
about 25 per cent of the total amount of the five loans 
which had all been offered within three and a half years. 
In each of these issues from 80 to 90 per cent of the sales 
made by these houses were to people investing from $100 
to $5,000. From 3 to 5 per cent of the sales were for 


amounts over $10,000. Approximately 50 per cent of 
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the total amount of these loans was taken by small in- 
vestors. 
rchasers of foreign loans are, then, according to 

. Morrow, “people all over the United States who are 
investing their savings.” The main question for such 
investors is safety for interest and principal and an at- 
tractive interest rate. Since the individual must depend 
upon his banker for advice, this puts a heavy responsi- 
bility on the banker. An important question is whether 
the loans are to be used for constructive purposes. “The 
use to which the money is put is a very important factor 
in determining the ability of the borrower to ee his 
interest promptly and to return, at maturity, the prin- 
cipal.” 
ian regard to the American government’s responsibility 
for the collection of foreign debts Mr. Morrow says: “I 
have not been able to find a clear case of a nation going 
to war for bondholders. It is only fair to say, however, 
that contract claims against a foreign government have 
often been joined with claims for other injuries, or with 
larger questions of political policy, and that so joined 
they have been made the basis of armed intervention.” 
War is “a fruitless remedy for breach of contract 
the main reliance of the creditor must be upon the desire 
of the debtor government to maintain the particular 
revenues and keep them available.” 

In the last analysis, says Mr. Morrow, foreign loans, 
like domestic ones, depend upon the good faith of the 


borrower. 


End of the British Coal Strike 


=. British coal strike, which was begun May 1, 1926, 
ended as a national dispute November 26, 1926, when the 
miners’ delegate conference advised the men to go back 
to work on the best terms they could get in the various 
districts. (An account of the settlement has been de- 
ferred until detailed information should be available.) 
The strike has been settled practically on the owners’ 
terms of district settlements, reduced wages, longer hours, 
varying period agreements, and the elimination of the 
Miners’ Federation from wage negotiations. 

Two weeks earlier it seemed that a settlement had been 
reached when the miners’ delegate conference recom- 
mended by a narrow majority to the districts the accep- 
tance of the government’s terms. But this was rejected 
in the district balloting. The government had proposed 

“standard agreement” in each district providing for a 
district board with an independent chairman; periodical 
study of the condition of the industry by accountants 
appointed by each side, and determination of wages on 
the basis of that study; a minimum percentage of not 
less than the equivalent of 20 per cent of standard rates; 
the temporary payment of the April, 1926, rate to day 
wagemen until the matter can be determined by the dis- 
trict board; duration of at least three years for the agree- 
ments. The government also suggested the creation of a 
national tribunal to hear appeals, provided the miners 
would agree to longer hours. It is worth noting that the 


bunal very vigorously. 
he crucial point in the negotiations was the question 
of hours. This was to be left entirely to the individual 
districts, and would have meant that the men were voting 
to accept a longer working day. The rejection of the 
terms was characterized by the Manchester Guardian for 
November 19 as “a vote of desperation. The men have 


‘ mine owners declared their intention to oppose any such 
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seen in the terms the conditions of complete defeat— 
district settlements, longer hours, lower wages when the 
present boom has worn off, the abrogation of cherished 
local conditions, the disappearance from the negotiations 
of the Miners’ Federation. The fact that their resistance 
is broken and that a third of the men are at work has not 
counted as the outsider might have expected it to count. 
The miner may know he is beaten, but he will not 
acknowledge it.” 

But the result of the rejection seems to be that the men 
have lost the little that these terms would have given. 
them. Certainly in some districts they will get much, worse 
terms than the government's. 

There has been a tendency in the press to regard the 
Miners’ Federation as “extinguished.” The Manchester 
Guardian for December 3 comments that the federation 
ordinarily had but little to do with wage questions, except 
in national disputes. It may, the Guardian thinks, be- 
come “a more aggressive body than ever.” The London 
Church Times (Anglican) is less optimistic about the 
situation and sees but one hope for the future—‘“that the 
owners should not misuse victory.” 

On the other hand the socialist Labour Monthly 
(London) declares that the mine owners were the van- 
guard of capitalism in a general effort to reduce wages. 
“British capitalism is determined to make no more con- 
cessions to the workers, but to defend its position at the 
expense of the workers, On the other hand, the workers, 
as the miners’ vote has shown, are fully prepared to resist 
and to fight. The present bureaucracy is not capable of 
conducting a fight. That is why they are so anxious for 
peace, knowing full well that peace at the present stage 
means the permanent worsening of the conditions of the 
workers and the degradation of the working class of Great 
Britain.” 

Leonard T. Reid, assistant editor of the London 
Economist, estimated the cost of the strike at about £300,- 
000,000 (N. Y. Times, November 21). He figures that 
the average curtailment in all industries because of the 
strike is about 15 per cent. 

The efforts of the Archbishop of Canterbury to mediate 
the strike were especially noteworthy. In this connection 
the London Church Times of November 26 stated that 
before the war the secular press often urged the clergy 

“to give the laity a lead in practical problems. The way 
in which the conservative press has received the church’s 
intervention in the coal dispute shows that the post-war 
capitalistic conservatism desires nothing of the sort.” 

The Church Times comments that articles such as have 
been appearing in the conservative papers “with their 
scorn for New Testament morality as a practical guide in 
public affairs, have their use. They show .that the spirit 
of modern capitalism and the faith cannot be reconciled, 
and that Bishop Gore and Mr. Tawney are right in the 
view they take of our economic history.” 


Free Speech in England 


That disputes over free speech occur in other countries, 
as well as the United States, is shown by the following. 
comment in the Manchester Guardian for October 29: 
“The action of various local authorities in prohibiting 
meetings of miners is foolish, for it can only give angry 
feeling an advantage over reason and increase the in- 
fluence of the extremists. But it is not only foolish; it is 
wrong. There seems to be no doubt that the Home Office 
has during the last week drawn the attention of the local 
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police everywhere to the clause in the Emergency Powers 
Regulations which gives them power to prohibit such 
public meetings as are likely to cause a breach of the 
peace, to make undue demands on the police force, or to 
promote disaffection.” 


Students in Industry 


A new impetus is being given to the Students in Indus- 
try Movement. For some years the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. have conducted organized groups of 
college students who have spent their summer vacations 
as manual laborers in factories, in order to gain first- 
hand experience of the industrial problem. Weekly semi- 
nars have been conducted by these groups for mutual 
discussion of their experiences, at which outstanding em- 
ployers, labor leaders and employes discuss progressive 
plans for better industrial relations. In addition many 
students have been going into industry in the summer 
time although not attached to any organized group. 

At Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, last fall, the 
Continuation Committee of the Evanston Interdenomina- 
tional Student Conference set up a five-day conference 
for students who had been working in factories during 
the summer time. Forty-one students attended and there 
was very deep interest shown in the intimate discussion 
which took place. Several informal conferences of the 
organizations concerned were subsequently held in New 
York, and a leaflet entitled “Students in Industry” has 
been jointly issued by these organizations, which are as 
follows: 

The Social Service Commission, Federal Council of 
Churches, 


Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Y.M.C.A,, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 2” 
The Church League for Industrial Democracy, 1 e 

Tribune Bldg., New York City. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation, Bible House, News 
York City. 3 
The Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. ; 

League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth Avenue, | 
New York City. 

Continuation Committee of the Evanston Conference, | 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th | 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

These pamphlets may be had from any one of the | 
organizations listed. A new emphasis will be laid by all” 
these agencies on recruiting students for summer indus- 
trial study, and it is hoped that a number of new _organ-| 
ized groups with weekly seminars will be set up in vari-” 
ous cities. 

The Evanston Continuation Committee plans to hold | 
another conference in the early part of September, prob-— 
ably at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, and the 
American Friends Service Committee will set up another 
conference in or near Philadelphia. Both of these con- 
ferences will be open to all students who have been work- — 
ing in factories during the summer, regardless of the 
auspices under which they have been working, or whether - 
they were “free lances.” 

All students who are interested in this subject are 
asked to write to any one of the organizations mentioned | 
above for a copy of the folder and further informati 


Venereal Disease in England 


The results of a study of the trend of mortality in 
England due to syphilis and syphilitic infections are 
recorded in the Journal of Social Hygiene for December. 
Only registered cases are included, and the figures have 


Crup—E ANNUAL DEATH RATES FROM SYPHILITIC INFECTIONS AT ALL AGES TO A 3 

LiviNG, 1901-1924 i 

General 

Syphilis paralysis Tabes Combined Relative $ 

of insane dorsalis | Aneurism rate figures : 

55 64 15 31 165 99 4 

53 67 16 32 168 101 

48 67 17 33 165 99 

57 58 20 32 167 101 

52 41 19 24 136 82 
36 44 19 26 125 75 
33 40 19 26 118 71 


The sharp reduction in mortality from venereal disease 
after 1917 was coincident with the initiation of national 
measures for diagnosis and treatment coupled with edu- 
cational efforts. Dr. Arthur Newsholme, who writes the 
account, concludes by saying: 

“An improved moral outlook and a higher standard of 
conduct are indispensable for the complete conquest over 
this disease. But while every effort is being strained by 
character training in childhood, by rational teaching of 
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no significance as to the absolute number of cases but they 
show clearly the successive trends over a quarter century 
period. The following table shows the figures at two- 
year intervals from 1901-1923 and those for 1924: 


physiology and hygiene, by satisfactory guidance in 
adolescence, and so on to secure the entire avoidance of 
anti-social conduct, we can take courage from the course 
of events [as shown in the tables] and we can 
remember that syphilitic infection is controllable by tre* 
ment. Our first and most urgent duty is to cease to pla 
any obstacle, financial or other, in the way of secur= 
ing the best available treatment for every syphilitie 
patient.” 
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